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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY S 


Friends’ Year Book for 1910 


conveys information which Friends 
generally ought to possess, for instance: 
TIMES and PLACES of holding Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings. 
Register of First-DAY SCHOOLS and 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Times of holding COMMITTEE and 
other MEETINGS around Philadelphia 
in 1910. 

The book is as complete as the in- 
formation obtainable could make it. 


PRICE OF YEAR BOOK 
Single copies 
Single copies by mail.. .-12 cents 
1 dozen copies by mail 90 cents 

To dealers who order two or three 
dozen copies, a special price will be 
given. 

Send orders to Walter H. Jenkins, 


140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


10 cents 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TEeLerPHones 
Day or NiaHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


a 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—GRADUATE NURSE (FRIEND) 
desires cases, either acute or of long standing 
diseases, Reference can be furnished. 5 years 
experience. Bell Phone 274 A. Address 1726 
Willington St., Phila. 


ANTED—HOME IN COUNTRY TOWN FOR 

middle aged, refined, deserving woman to act 
as housekeeper and companion in small family. 
Box 227, Palmyra, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED—AS MOTHER’S HEL- 


per, care of semi-invalid or elderly people by | 
an experienced housekeeper where other help is | 


kept. _Address (100) this office. 


WANTED- AT THIS OFFICE TOCOMPLETE 


our files, a few 
1-29-1910. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS MANAGING 
housekeeper and companion. Good refer- 
ences. Address 125 S, 36th Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—BY DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 

nary, Madison, N. J., volumes of ‘Friends’ 
Intelligencer” previous to 1910, Any one willing 
to present them with ‘five or more years is re- 
quested to write to the Intelligencer Office giving 
the dates of the volumes. 


“Intelligencers” dated 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT ond TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
I” Street, N. W., Washington, Dd. Cc. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined 
home in Washington. Very convenient to car line 
- Union Station. Laura N. Wilson, 46 Bryant 

., Washington, D. C. 


FOR RENT—9 ROOMED FURNISHED HOUSE 
to careful tenants for 6 mos., from April Ist. All 
conveniences; electric light, gas, porch, yard and 
small garden. Address X. L., West Chester, Pa. 


yor oh 
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For Sale—Buck Hill Falls 


A desirable lot, No. 87, near the Inn—bounded 
by Rock Oak Road and Cresco Road. Moderate 


price for quick sale. 
SARA K, VELOTTE, 
Media, Penna. 


Genealogist sor scsi. trerienn 
MILLINERY Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 


ues, to order, Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


EDWARD ROBERTS | 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Stenographer - 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


PuResetenin, Pa. 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 
Comly’s Spelling Book, 
Old Edition (1842). 
A few copies only for souvenirs. 
Price 50c., postage 4 c. 


Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
est prices. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MViLLVin Ere y 


HATS, BONNETS and SMALL EFFECTS 


E. BINDER, 1734 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


Centennial Clearance Sale of Silver Plated Ware 


Several 1909 patterns will be closed out at 4 to 4% 
forks, 


Knives, 
ESTABLISHED 1810 


spoons and fancy pieces are 


less than regular price. 
included 


GEO. C. CHILDS, 20 S.10tTrH ST. 


in the sale. 
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PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


( Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Missiasippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO Not “sToP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Ffor transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts 
Philadelphia. 


*,° TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
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“It has been clearly demonstrated that it is not neces- 


sary to wait until a man is fifty years of age, before he can 
be entrusted with responsibilities, and likewise financial 


Institutions. 


We invite the strictest inquiry and the busi- 


ness of all persons of recognized character and standing. 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 
Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 


| Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 


NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, ““The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schools and al- 


| most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 


cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 
Catalogues on request 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Head Master. 


Watchmakers 


A man must be a watch- 
maker—and a good one—to 
work in our shop. That is 
why it is safe to send your 
watch here for repairs. 
All work guaranteed. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 





EDUCATIONAL 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Treasurer. [ 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. Ev_mer Barrett, Principal 
Circulars on application 


; Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


- Abington Friends’ Schooi 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good “nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
W. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
| ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
| Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., Stats 
| Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


In remembering the Friend paper, I have often 
thought how much more interesting and helpful 
it would be if it would give more space to God’s 
dealings with men of the present day. Present- 
day things are much more concrete and helpful 
and definite than those which happened a genera- 
tien or more ago, and there are just as many won- 
derful things happening to some of our Friends 
to-day as there were to those fifty or two hundred 
years ago—J. Harvey Borton, in American 
Friend [copied in The Friend (Phila.)]. 


THEY. 


Why don’t they keep the streets a little cleaner? 
You ask with deep annoyance not undue. 
Why don’t they keep the parks a little greener? 
(Did you ever stop to think that they means you?) 
How long will they permit this graft and stealing? 
Why don’t they see the courts are clean and true? 
Why will they wink at crooked public dealing? 
(Did you ever stop to think that they means you?) 
—LIFE. 





“GOING ON ROUGH ICE.” 

Not long ago a little lad, reporting his oppor- 
tunities for skating, said: “It is all just plain ice, 
and it is very rough ice, too.” This might easily 
have suggested some dolorous remark; but in- 
stead his comment was: “It is lots of fun to go 
on rough ice!” 

This was the point of view of one decade. The 
little lad of one decade is elastic of limb and 
supple of joint—if the rough ice, with its humps 
and hillocks, easily turns him from his course 
and threatens his equilibrium, how quickly he 
van regain his balance and glide over the inequal- 
ities, nothing fearing from the dangers that be- 
set the brittle bones of old age. How gaily he 
scorns the difficulties that seven decades would 
warn him against and try to shield him from. 
The little lad’s point of view anticipates that 
of a few years farther on, which Longfellow des- 
ignates “the sublime audacity of youth’”—the fear- 
lessness of fresh, untaxed physical energy, and 
unconsciousness of the possible lions along the 
way of life. Youth’s audacity will lead him into 
errors of judgment, into attempts at the impos- 
sible, into mistaken action whose results are pain 
and humiliation; will make him a pupil in the 
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school of adversity—his very own school of ex- 
perience in which he is really a learner. But 
his splendid daring builds the bridges and the 
highways of the world, and fits him for great 
commercial enterprises, and makes him protect 
his city from fire and flood, and appoints him 
captain of the ocean liners, and the leader against 
political infidelity, and in behalf of social better- 
ment. Thank God for the point of view that per- 
sists from one decade even to six decades! 

Emerson was once heard to remark, “Old age 
loves to sit still!’ The danger is that “old age” 
of seven or eight decades, trained through all the 
years of activity and of noble service, we will 
believe, to dominance of will and privileges of 
control and guidance of activity, may fail to real- 
ize a changed point of view. Old age, loving to 
sit still, is in danger of forgetting the earlier 
standpoints—the spurs of youth, the stimulus and 
sense of power of maturity. Old age is in dan- 
ger of feeling that its weakened sight and duller 
hearing and slower heart-beats and subdued im- 
pulses have instituted a new order of things— 
a kind of twilight atmosphere, a new earth from 
which the rough ice is eliminated, and all the 
need for aggressive, stalwart energy gone by. If 
youth needs to learn how to do, it may be that 
old age needs to learn how not to do; needs to 
learn how to resign in faith and hope and joy 
into the hands of youth the glorious activities of 
life. Perhaps a gentle suggestion may be found 
in these impressive lines of Emerson: 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The Youth replies, “I Can.” 

Paul, the apostle, writing to Timothy of the 
things he should speak “‘which befit the sound doc- 
trine,”’ bids him exhort those of many decades ‘“‘to 
be temperate, grave, sober-minded,” also “sound 
in faith, in love, in patience.” 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


He who has no love for spiritual and moral 
truth can never understand such books as those 
which compose the Bible. It cannot be too strongly 
or too often affirmed that a merely intellectual, 
non-religious study of the scriptures is not only 
spiritually unfruitful, but unscientific —Prin- 
ciples and Ideals for the Sunday School. 
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THE INTELLECT IN RELIGION. 

The subject of the article by William M. Jack- 
son under the above title in the Intelligencer of 
First month 15th, 1910, is one that so vitally 
concerns Friends, with their theory of an un- 
schooled ministry, that it would seem to deserve 
more than passing notice. 

John J. Cornell used to quote an amendment 
to George Fox’s statement that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge never made a gospel minister—‘“‘nor ever 
unmade a real one, either.” 

However heartily we may uphold our ancient 
postulate that the ministry must be divinely in- 
spired, it should not be overlooked that, as in the 
case of the Bible, the practical question is not 
so much whether it is inspired as whether it is 
inspiring. What is it in the speaker that receives 
the inspiration for the purpose of transmission? 
Is it only his emotions? May it not be considered 
a weak, incompetent inspiration that does not in- 
spire and inform the intellect and the will as well 
as the emotions? That which does not speak to 
us, to our intellects, through some intellect or for 
some intellect, may not be intelligent. To what 


purpose is the oracle if it be not understood? 
Possibly there is need of clearing up some ideas 
about inspiration—enough clearing up, at least, 


for us to be able to distinguish between a method 
of cognition (a psychological theory) and religion. 
There is a theory, accepted by some Friends and 
others, that we may become cognizant of things 
by processes outside of perception and other 
methods acknowledged by persons versed in the 
science of the mind. It is a theory that, at special 
times or under special circumstances, in particular 
when the mind is inactive, or when introspective, 
there will come thoughts or messages as though 
written on a blank page. The proffered explana- 
tion is that God then reveals things supernat- 
urally. Why not submit such incidents to psy- 
chologists for investigation as phenomena? Sup- 
pose thoughts, new comprehensions, do come 
that way, is not that just a particular fact as 
to the intellect ; a fact psychological and not per se 
religious? It is made to take a religious aspect 
by the claim that the writing is by the finger of 
God. What supports the claim? Unquestionably 
we do not yet know all about the intellect, and, 
if information does come in that way, it may be 
just as natural as any other way, and it may be 
only our ignorance which causes us to account for 
it supernaturally. 

Is it not more truly religious to hold (I feel like 
saying, to see) that God speaks to us in simple, 
natural ways, at all times? Do we not need him 
most in the very midst of our activities, in the 
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height of our passions, in the very heat and delu- 
sion of our temptations, in the stress of our dan- 
gers and sorrows? What would we not give then 
for the voice of the Father in warning, in guid- 
ance, for leadership, for comfort, for restoration 
to sanity and tranquillity! Shall we say it only 
comes in the still hour, or on special occasions? 

Is it not more truly religious to hold that God 
speaks to man in all things? From the starry 
skies, from the earthquake, from the moral law 
within, and in body, soul and spirit, in the in- 
tellect there may be intimations and messages 
of divinity. If God gives all things, he gives the 
intellect and its capacities for cultivation; in its 
capacities for cultivation is promise of greater 
fruitfulness. Why not cultivate it for his pur- 
poses? Behold the things he has spread before 
us upon which our spirits and intellects may feed 
and grow! Shall we ever again, in our meet- 
ings, permit the ministry of those who reject the 
food? 

“Revealed unto babes!” How often is that text 
twisted to glorify confirmed, full-grown ignorance 
—ignorance, even, of the things of the spirit, 
ignorance of the presence of human souls who are 
looking up and would be fed! The mysteries of 
the Kingdom will be revealed only to children in 
the spirit—those who maintain their power to 
learn and to receive, to grow and to cultivate. 

To men are given talents in various accounts. 
Some men use theirs, and find an increase; so it 
is with the things of the mind and the spirit, if 
those two can be separated. Others keep theirs 
as they are, and offer a vain justification. Let 
us beware that we do not base our ministry upon 
a like justification, upon reasons for not cultivat- 
ing our talents. 

Is it possible that God is present in all things, 
the intellect of man alone excepted? Is religion 
something that shall affect only a part of man’s 
life, reason being excepted? 

“Come, let us reason together.” Who says it? 
“Saith the Lord.” H. 


Talk about conceit as much as you like, it is 
to human character what salt is to the ocean; it 
keeps it sweet, and renders it endurable. Say, 
rather, it is like the natural unguent of the sea- 
fowl’s plumage, which enables him to shed the 
rain that falls on him and the wave in which he 
dips. When one has had all his conceit taken out 
of him, when he has lost all his allusions, his 
feathers will soon soak through, and he will fly 
no more.—O. W. Holmes. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON HUMAN PROGRESS. 

[The writer of the following is the Friend who for a 
long time has regularly sent us reports of Fishing Creek 
Half Yearly Meeting, held at Millville, Pa. He has a 
long journey to make in attending the Half Yearly Meet- 
ing and this year he was unable to go.] 

Viewing human transactions from the dawn of 
history to the present, two facts are discerned: 
The one is a Divine plan regarding the welfare of 
man, by which sometimes, as the result of all move- 
ments in the right direction, he will attain a state 
of well-being’ unexampled by anything we know 
now. The other is the disposition implanted in 
man to seek for something better than what he is 
enjoying; to do more or better than he or others 
have done. It seems to me that to the latter fact 
is due, on the human side, the continual advance- 
ment of civilization. Man evidently was to ac- 
complish mainly through his own efforts the work 
of his uplift, aided by the Supreme Being through 
Divinely inspired individuals and other great men 
who established, by example and teaching, land- 
marks of Truth shining like beacons over vast 
stretches of time. In exercising free agency, the 
human kind deviated from the Lord’s way, and 
thus suffered in full measure the effects of wrong- 
doing, while in these early ages the few as arbi- 
trary rulers usurped control, appropriating to 
themselves the good things of this life, and took 
no thought of the miseries of great multitudes 
who were toiling slaves. Man’s religious nature 
ever inclined him to worship something which in 
the higher reaches of the soul, when refined into 
spirituality, made him desirous of coming in touch 
with the Divine. But religion became clouded 
with superstition when men fell into error and 
blindly groped their way toward they knew not 
what. In the midst of this darkness a peculiar 
people testified to the existence of a Deity, the 
Creator of all things, whose excellences are por- 
trayed in Hebrew song, as voiced by psalmist 
and prophet, but who, in their narrow conception, 
was entirely concerned in the welfare of their 
race. But the coming of Jesus Christ on his Di- 
vine mission broadened the idea of salvation so 
as to include in it all other nations, besides sweep- 
ing away many Jewish notions and traditions. He 
laid down the whole duty of man as had never 
been done before and established the power of 
religion on a firm basis as a regulator of conduct. 

The appearance of the great founder of Chris- 
tianity during a period of comparative quiet, in 
the century between the death of Cleopatra and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, when the cruel wars 
had subsided in the empire of Rome, would make 
it seem as though this time was chosen as appro- 
priate to accomplish his work before the terrible 
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wars were resumed, which lasted through many 
ages that were to come. The extent of Rome’s 
jurisdiction and the use of the Greek and Latin 
tongues opened the way and greatly facilitated 
the spread of the gospel. 


The turbulence, ignorance and superstition of 
mankind in the following centuries darkened the 
light of Christianity and covered its truths with 
an inerustation of falsities and corruptions. Suc- 
cessive revivals of religious feeling, to which was 
joined a desire for improvement in Christian prac- 
tice, enabled the progressive element among men 
to move forward. At length George Fox appeared 
upon the scene. He stood for a restoration of 
primitive Christianity, and called religious pro- 
fessors away from outward forms to mind the 
hght and experience within themselves, the spir- 
ituality of worship. i 


We owe much to our predecessors, whose labors 
have greatly aided in making this world a safe 
and pleasant place to live in. Violence no longer 
reigns supreme, and there is now a security for 
life and property such as never existed in the 
ancient days. But the struggle is by no means 
ended. Evil is rampant and threatening in its 
attitude. To hold the ground already gained and 
to carry on the work, that the generation passed 
away has left in our hands, we must be up and 
doing to achieve worthy deeds in overthrowing 
strongholds of sin, in driving back the legions of 
wrong and wickedness, and advancing the stand- 
ards of peace and righteousness farther than ever 
before. Though much is doing, much needs to 
be done in the way of overcoming the effect of 
bad environment, in strengthening weak places, 
in mitigating misery, and in raising the degraded 
from their fallen state. Those seeking comfort 
and direction are to be turned to the Source of 
all good by the assurance of the faithful. The 
doubtful are to be confirmed by true teaching. 
The tender-hearted, experiencing the world’s 
coldness, must be made to feel that they are not 
forsaken, but the object of the Creator’s boundless 
universal love. But the whole service must be 
built up in love and kindness to sustain effective 
effort, and the mind attuned to a broad human 
sympathy to deal with so great a variety of sub- 
jects and conditions. Men are so organized, and 
the social tie which binds and unites them renders 
this service in some shape or other obligatory, 
because the many directly or indirectly partake 
of the benefits resulting from good that is done, 
and this good is never lost. All this helps in the 
general uplift of the human race, which is gained 
as civilization advances from one stage to an- 
other. 
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It may not be possible or convenient for those 
so disposed to take part in every work appealing 
to the heart of humanity, but the opportunity lies 
at the door of each one to extend the area of 
happiness, through the kind regard for others, 
displayed in acts of unselfishness, joined with 
gentle though positive influences for the right. 

None of these actions or influences are so un- 
important as to lose their significance as a means 
of making men happier. For what makes them 
happier makes them better. They who are ani- 
mated by pure motives and benevolent intentions 
accomplish more than they are aware, by the 
bright, lively expression, the friendly grasp of 
the hand and the pleasant smile. And who can 
tell how far such little things may go in carrying 
sunshine into the souls of many a discouraged 
mortal, oppressed with a sense of gloom, or 
weighed down with the cares and anxieties of life? 
Though the gleam may be transient and the clouds 
return, yet the effect will not be lost. It will linger 
in thought and memory, tending to calm content 
and peace of mind. This same sunshine is re- 
flected back into the hearts of the agents instru- 
mental in conveying it, thus showing its heavenly 
nature in blessing both giver and receiver. It is 
characteristic, too, of this sunshine when it il- 
lumines the dark places of the mind to drive from 
their hiding, anger, envy and evil thinking, as 
well as every mental conception or imagination 
that shuns the light. 


Elysburg, Pa. G. J. 


OBSERVANCE OF CHRISTMAS. 


There have recently appeared in the columns of 
the Intelligencer two testimonies regarding the 
observance of Christmas Day by the Society of 


Friends. The first of these begins with the re- 
mark of a former member, now in unity with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, “I am so glad I be- 
long to a church that commemorates the birth of 
Jesus Christ. I never could understand why 
Friends do not do it.” 

I have been much surprised that there has ap- 
peared only a commendation of this article, which 


Was in sympathy with its opening statement. The | 


foundation of the Society of Friends, and the rea- 
son for its existence, is based upon the belief in 
a daily, and in fact constant, commemoration of 
the birth of Christ in the spirit. The testimony 
of these two Friends is a proof of how the 
singling out of one day in the year for such a 
commemoration has dimmed the understanding 
and realization of this great truth. It is perfectly 
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proper that we should celebrate the birth of some 
great men upon the anniversary and get all we 
can from the memory of his greatness, but this, 
just as the concentration of moderation and good- 
ness into forty days, is getting away from the 
testimony and basic principles of our Society, as 
it seems to me. That little-read book, the “Rules 
of Discipline and Advices,” makes this very clear. 
There is no reason, of course, why we should not 
mingle in the good things incident to Christmas 
Day according to our individual light, but to main- 
tain our testimony as a Society in this, as in many 
other things, it is necessary that we should not 
single it out particularly for worship. 

When certain days or times or places are set 
aside for us to do certain things, we are too apt 
to associate them only with the times or places 
and to put them out of mind elsewhere at other 
times. Such an experience happens to us often 
in many common ways. Then again, the non-ob- 
servance as an organization of this particular day 
is a pertinent testimony—it makes people who 
do not know the reason, think why. It has made 
these two contributors to the Intelligencer won- 
der why, and here is an opportunity to say why. 

Those who criticize the Unitarian tendency of 
many Friends seem to me to rather emphasize 
the “humanity” side of the matter in their obser- 
ance of December 25th, and in this connection 
it may be well to mention some facts in regard 
to it. 

The celebration of what is now called Christ- 
mas is the survival of a festival observed for 
many thousands of years before the Christian 
era. It was called the Yuletide in the north and 
the Saturnalia in the south. The early Christians, 
zealous for the spread of their faith, endeavored 
to attach a Christian significance to every custom, 
and thus succeeded in applying to this festivity 
the celebration of the birth of Jesus Christ, with 


| the consequent many beneficial changes in the 


manner of celebration. It seems to have been the 
result of nature worship, and is especially sig- 
nificant of the north, whose Scandinavian cus- 
toms have given so many religious observances 
to us. It is associated with the sun and follows 
the time of the winter solstice when the sun has 
reached its lowest position and is beginning once 
more the increase of light and warmth, a time of 
particular rejoicing for these northern peoples. So 
the word “Yule” may have been taken from the 
wheels of the sun’s chariot as they turn to bring 
light and warmth once more. “Santa Claus” driv- 
ing his reindeer through the sky is, therefore, 
comparable to Phoebus driving the horses of the 


| sun, and his beaming, round face, with outstand- 
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ing bright white hair, furnishes a further anal- 
ogy. In those cold countries the chimney hole 
was the only opening left at this time of year and 
the snow often filled in the spaces between the 
huts, so that “Santa Claus” driving his reindeer 
over the tops of the houses and coming down the 
chimney would be a natural condition. The planet 
Saturn replaced the sun in the south, and Silenus 
the old man. 

So there was much rejoicing at this time, the 
carrying of gifts, singing and general good will. 
“Santa Claus” is the children’s perversion of 
Saint Nicholas, a good and renowned bishop in 
Asia Minor, who did much good by stealth in the 
night. 

The Germans substituted a child for the old 
man, and so we have “Chris Kingle” from “Chris- 
tus kindlein,” the Christ Child. 

The decorations of holly and greens and the 
Christmas tree are derived from the worship of 
the wood spirits and of the Druid’s oak tree wor- 
ship. These are but suggestions of the way in 
which all the legends and customs of this season 
may be traced and accounted for. 

There is a great deal of inquiry, not only among 
those who are not in membership with us, but also 
within our own Society, regarding our testi- 
monies or beliefs. While Friends understand that 
religion is not so much a matter of creed or dogma 
as it is of right living, yet there are certain cen- 
tral things which we may advocate without in any 
way forming a creed. People are asking about 
these things, and as a general thing have very 
curious and wrong impressions of our testimonies. 

It seems to me that we ought to take advantage 
of every opportunity to sound our truths again 
and again. The middle distance of Quakerism 
seemed to impose a withdrawal from the world 
and almost all its activities and the avoidance of 
all controversies—there can be tender contro- 
versies as well as unfortunate ones. We are suf- 
fering now from this withdrawal in strength of 
numbers and in our “concern” for the Testimonies 
of the Society. It often seems to me that we are 
almost like a secret society; we almost meet in 
secret and whisper our precious truths among 
ourselves. If they are precious and we do be- 
lieve in them, then why not proclaim them and 
lead some less fortunate, “as the way may open,” 
into a better faith, or, at least, one that in its 
simplicity can be readily understood and experi- 
enced as sufficient. This was the way of the 
founders, and we would not have our splendid 
inheritance of Quakerism were it not for the wide- 
spread proclamation at every opportunity in- 
dulged in by the early Friends. It is said of 
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George Fox that he preached in many places and 
countries, in cathedrals, on haystacks, on cliffs of 
rocks, from hilltops, under trees, in barns and in 
city squares, while he sent espistles from every 
prison in which he was shut up. He many times 
confounded a priest in his own church. Wherever 
he could find men who had souls to save he told 
them of the Life and Truth which he had found. 
If there were a little more of this spirit among 
us we would not become an “exclusive hereditary 
club,” as was recently mentioned in these columns. 
H. M. L. 


SHOP-WORK AND STRIKES. 


Walking along the street a few days ago, I 
overheard a young man say in a very discontented 
tone, “I know a young fellow who gets forty dol- 
lars a week for just standing around and doing 
not much of anything.” 

And there came to my mind a picture of my 
wee three-year-old daughter standing beside me 
as I made a batch of bread into loaves. I gave 
her a bit of the dough which she moulded into a 
loaf, that was baked in the oven with mine. And 
when her father came home, she ran to him joy- 
ously, and said, “See the bread, that I made all 
by myself.” She did not mean to be untruthful, 
it was simply her lack of experience, that rendered 
it beyond her power to appreciate the part her 
mother had had in the making of her loaf. And I 
think that many a hard feeling and jealousy 
among workers is caused by an inability to com- 
prehend what “the other man does.” No one can 
deny that there is oppression, and there is greed, 
but even the most shrewd and selfish business 
man knows, if only for his own good, he must not 
abuse his workers, whether animal or human. 
And I believe there is much for which he is blamed 
that is not an intentional sin of either capital or 
labor, but a working of circumstances, that have 
brought about conditions, which both sides would 
be equally glad to see remedied. 

It seems a fitting time, when so many intelli- 
gent people are taking an interest in the labor sit- 
uation, to call attention to a few facts that my 
own experience has impressed upon me, and that 
seem to me to have a bearing on the subject, and 
which might help to a disinterested, just view 
of both sides of the question. 

First. A few facts that I have gathered from 
conversations with laboring men, and have drawn 
from the difficulty experienced in getting workers 
even during last year when so many were pitifully 

suffering from lack of “jobs.” It is hard to get 
either men, women or girls to work where only 
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one or two workers are employed; they them- 
selves say they do not like it. It is almost im- 
possible to find any willing to take work where 
they must change from one kind of work to an- 
other. Repeatedly, I have received the answer, 
“But I won’t work where I do first one thing and 
then another, I want to keep on at one kind of 
work.” Managers of small business places have, 
in more than one case, had to close their business 
because of the impossibility of getting help, and 
this does not apply to farm work, but small town 
businesses. 

Question: Can any instruction or encourage- 
ment or inducement be presented to encourage 
the workers to be willing to do the necessary work 
that is crying for workers, and so reduce the over- 
plus of workers at the shops and mills? It is 
hard to force up the price of an overabundant 
supply,—if a trust attempts it, some people even 
call it wrong. 

Fact No.2. If aman or company of men build 
a shop with their money, assume all the expense 
of running it, all the risk of loss, either from de- 
pressed seasons or carelessness, is not the shop 
theirs? Have they not a right to offer any wages 
they may choose? 

On the other hand have not the workers an 
equal right to refuse to work where wages or con- 
ditions are unsatisfactory? 

I put the above facts in the form of questions, 
that I may not bias any one’s judgment, though I 


imagine there will be little variation in the 
answers. 
Question 2. (And this is receiving a variety 


of answers, and is worthy of consideration.) Has 
a worker the right to say, “I will work for you, 
whether you wish it or not, and you shall pay 
what I choose?” 

Question No. 3. (And this also is receiving 
various answers.) Will not the whole question of 
right conditions and proper wages be more quick- 
ly settled if the dissatisfied workers, permanently 
go to other work, even if distasteful, and leave 
the shopkeeper to find out for himself that the 
conditions he imposes are impossible, as he sure- 
ly will if he cannot get labor? Are the workers 
really gaining by standing around, waiting to be 
taken back and trying to force a man or a body of 
men against their will? 

The whole subject is very large and compli- 
cated, and the most hopeful phase is the wide in- 
terest being felt, and the amount of thinking being 
done by people of varied interests and sympathy. 
Surely a solution will be found, if we keep stead- 
ily thinking, and do not let our sympathies and 
antagonisms run away with us. 

ELEANOR Scott SHARPLES. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNIONS. 


The original idea of organizing schools into 


unions was to afford a convenient means of trans- 
acting business to be passed on to larger bodies, 
and to consider matters in which the schools of 
each group were especially interested. Originally 
much of the time of all First-day school gather- 
ings was taken up with reports. 
always is for formal reports to become hackneyed 
and to be filled with pious hopes of good accom- 
plished, while dealing little with the specific 
means used to realize these hopes. 
result, reports have come to occupy a minor place 
on the programs of most unions, and there has 
been a trend towards carrying out fixed programs 
designed to interest and instruct the listeners. It 
has been easy for Business Committees to largely 
drift away from the consideration of First-day 
school work as it is, or should be, in the schools 
of their own group, and to prepare programs deal- 
ing with any interesting subject without regard 
to its relation to First-day school work. There 
is a general recognition among these committees 
that the unions are not in close enough touch with 
the work of the schools and a desire to make them 
more valuable. 
how to bring the unions into closer relation with 
the school work without losing the interest or 
attendance of a considerable number of people, 
who go to unions as they go to Quarterly Meet- 


The tendency 


As a natura) 


It is, however, difficult to know 


ing, and are so infrequently in attendance upon 


their own schools as not to be interested in their 


problems. In view of the earnest desire of many 
of these preparing union programs to increase 
their efficiency, the secretary offers these reflec- 
tions on the subject: 

The First-day School Union ought primarily 
to be a place for First-day school workers, to find 
or to give help and encouragement. A loss of 
attendance at unions is not important if it does 
not signify a loss of attendance at the schools. 
A gain in the attendance of superintendents, 
teachers and committees is of great importance. 
The union is for the First-day school workers, 
and should stick to its purpose, even though in so 
doing it has to omit from its program interesting 
and profitable lectures and discussions on unre- 
lated subjects. The program ought to include a 
means for keeping in close touch with the work 
actually being done and the presentation of sug- 
gestions for better teaching or more effective ad- 
ministration. 

The first purpose is naturally served through 
the reports, which the writer thinks should have 
a prominent place in every union. In practice 
these reports are often meaningless, as they gen- 
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eralize and spend more effort in making a 
good essay than in bringing clearly before the 
listeners the detailed work of the schools. They 
are often relegated to a minor place because they 
are dull. The writer maintains that reports ought 
not to be dull, and their character must be so 
changed that they will not be. They should be 
the main basis of a practical discussion. Let the 
writer, when he begins a report, forget literary 
effect and try to explain to a group of interested 
but uninformed people just what the work of his 
First-day school or class is. Let him suggest the 
problems of that school during the past six 
months as questions at the end of the report to be 
discussed from the experience of other schools. 

Bucks Union has in operation a system of verbal 
reports from the teachers at one union each year, 
which is serving a good purpose in breaking up 
the formalism of the written reports, which in- 
cline to say we are continuing as we began and 
hope to be allowed to continue successfully in the 
same course. As it is impossible to have adequate 
verbal reports from all the teachers in a union 
at one meeting, Bucks generally uses the plan of 
asking all teachers of certain grades or groups 
to come prepared to speak about their work, and 
the next time selects another group, thus center- 
ing the consideration of the union upon primary, 
intermediate or adult class work as the case may 
be. 

With this as a basis, the entire union program 
might center around the kind of work discussed 
in the report for the day. Following the reports 
an address on primary work, or whatever the 
teachers were called on for the time, would fit 
in, and if given by some one calculated to make 
helpful suggestions to the teachers, would become 
a sort of extension of summer school work, which 
has been found so satisfactory. This kind of uni- 
fied program will lend itself readily to the con- 
sideration of all grade work in the schools or to 
such topics as General Exercises, Problems of Ad- 
ministration, the co-operation of Home and 
School, etc. Some people want to hear all about 
all the schools every time, but the result of such 
expansive demands has been to get little satisfac- 
tory information about any, and the indications 
are that Business Committees are willing to try 
at least to develop a more intensive interest in 
the problems of the First-day school. 

With regard to statistical reports, it is of fore- 
most importance for statistics to be carefully 
gathered and regularly reported, but a batch of 
eight or ten statistical reports is not interesting 
reading to most people and only the geniuses re- 
member any of the figures, except the last ones 
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read or the ones in which they have special inter- 
est. 

In this day of many rapid and inexpensive 
means of multigraphing copy, it may be possible 
for some unions, at least, to have their statistics 
on sheets of paper for distribution through the 
audience, so that when they are discussed the 
speakers will be fully informed as to what they 
are talking about. Until this can be done, the 
only thing is for the clerk to arrange and tabulate 
them so that they can be read with the least repe- 
tition and in such a way as to convey the best com- 
parative statements to the listeners. 

Another paper will make more detailed sugges- 
tions as to reports from schools, and need only 
be read by the teachers, who, when called on to 
report, say they really have nothing of interest 
to the union to say. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE, Secretary. 

140 North Fifteenth St., Phila. 


DO AND DON’T. 

I venture to offer certain aphorisms, or rays 
of advice, which an experienced teacher in Sun- 
day schools has vouchsafed. 

A book may be the thing, but after all it is the 
person behind the book. 

Don’t add up results every week. The seeds 
must have time to sprout and grow. 

System and figures are good, but a trellis is 
not the vine. Look after the vine, then the trellis 
can easily be provided. 

A theory is worth while, but results are your 
object. Better a prosperous school without a 
theory than a starved one with many recipes. 

Put yourself into things, and then things have 
life. Don’t say “Go” to teachers, but rather say 
“Come.” 

Do not despise the lowly of heart, for they 
often have the wisdom that wins pupils. The 
fertile deviser of new methods too often vanishes 
in failure. 


—Dr. Horton in the Christian Register. 


Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull has well insisted that 
there is no teaching by the teacher unless there 
is also learning by the pupil. This principle ap- 
plies in all teaching, whether of arithmetic or 
geography or scripture. But there is a further 
‘fact that must be remembered by the Sunday 
school teacher: It belongs to his work not simply 
to inform and train the mind of his pupil, but to 
bring the truth to him in such a way that it shall 
influence him to right feeling, choice and action. 
—Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE PROGRAM. 

The Committee on Program for the General 
Conterence to meet at Ocean Grove in Seventh 
month next held its second meeting in New York 
on the 30th. Work on the program progressed 
so far that the subjects to be considered at the 
several sessions can now be announced. 

The first session will be held on Fifth-day morn- 
ing, Seventh month 7th. Sessions will be held each 
morning and afternoon to and including the 13th. 
No program arrangements will be made for the 
meetings for worship. Devotional meetings will 
be held each morning. Meetings for worship will 
be held on First-day in the morning and in the 
evening. 

The topic of the opening session will be, “The 
Sense of Wider Fellowship.” An early session 
will be devoted to a consideration of Economic 
and Social Conditions, especially with reference 
to the work of a religious society. Other sessions 
will take up this subject in various of its particu- 
lar phases: at one the recreations and amusements 
of the people will be considered; the Care of De- 
linquents and Defectives at another; the Causes 
of War and the conditions that make for war will 
be the subject of a session; the duties of the 
members of a religious society with a view to 
public welfare and citizenship and the need for 
enfranchised women in public life, of another. 

An early session will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Present Trend of Religious Thought. 
This will be followed by a session on the Relation 
of the Society of Friends to the Present Trend 
of Religious Thought, and the Upbuilding of 
the Society. Following this again will be a ses- 
sion on the present activities of our Society in 
its advancement, philanthropic and religious edu- 
cational work. Two other sessions will be devoted 
to religious education, both in day and First-day 
school. The Progress of Religious Education 
will be the subject of one of these sessions; The 
Bible and the Child, and Religious Education of 
Boys and Young Men, of the other. 
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A FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 

In a kindly letter (not intended for publica- 
tion) a reader makes an earnest protest against 
the publication in the Intelligencer of such an 
article as one we reprinted from a Philadelphia 
newspaper some time ago, entitled, “Labor for 
Preachers,” and points out as especially un- 
worthy of “the accredited organ of the Society 
of Friends” the following: 

“If every minister would learn a trade and 
practice righteousness instead of preaching it so 
persistently, perhaps the thing might be catching, 
and our Sunday service would not look so much 
like an opera matinee.” 

This was felt by our Friend to be an uncalled 
for slur on a body of devoted, Christian men; 
and also to manifest on our part a spirit of sec- 
tarianism and an ignorance of the ministry and 
worship of other denominations. 

We can hardly think that all preachers would 
feel the sentence quoted to apply to them- 
selves, and any to whom it did apply might be 
the better for pondering it. The clipping was 
not copied into our paper, however, so much as 
a characterization of preachers of other denom- 
inations than our own, but rather as being of in- 
terest in showing how preachers and church ser- 
vices are looked upon by some. 

The Intelligencer aims to be a faithful pub- 
lisher of news and views rather than an organ. 


FRIENDS IN WASHINGTON. 

Arriving in Washington from snow-bound 
Philadelphia the evening of the 15th, we found 
the streets of the Capital City nearly clear of 
snow, and comfortably passable at every point. 
While the snow of the 13th and 14th was a small 
affair here, the better care of the streets would 
never leave them continuously in as bad condi- 
tion as is the rule in the Quaker City. 

There has been a wonderful transformation in 
the approach to Washington by train during the 
past few years. The new terminal station, at 
present probably having no rivals in our country 
in the way of commodiousness and equipment, 
with its constantly improving surroundings, 
makes it possible to receive and distribute large 
crowds of people, with little friction or confusion. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 15th, there was 
a large social gathering, under the auspices of the 
Washington Meeting, in the pleasant parlors of 
Thomas W. Sidwell’s Friends’ School. Washing- 
ton Friends were generally represented, and were 
reinforced by a fine delegation from Sandy 
Spring, and a few from regions more remote. 
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Samuel M. Brosius, of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, exhibited an attractive collection of In- 
dian handiwork. He and Guion Miller made in- 
teresting remarks about Indian conditions, and 
the various efforts that have been made to secure 
justice for the Red Men. 

On First-day morning, the 16th, the Friends’ 
meeting gathered beneath fair and almost spring- 
like skies. Nearly one hundred and fifty persons 
were present. On the 23d there was a still 
larger attendance. 

Efforts to strengthen and increase interest and 
attendance in the First-day school have met with 
considerable success. The number of Friends 
and Friendly people residing in the Capital City 
and its suburbs make the possibilities for the So- 
ciety encouraging. As in every other locality, 
however, growth depends upon abiding interest 
and concerned effort on the part of the member- 
ship. 

Through the kindness of our friend, T. Janney 
Brown, we were able to witness the opening ses- 
sion of the Conference of the Civic Federation, 
in the Belasco Theatre, the morning of the 17th. 
Several Governors of States, President Taft, Sen- 
ator Root of New York, Samuel Gompers and 
John Mitchell, the well-known labor leaders; 
Judge Alton B. Parker, and many others had seats 
on the stage. 

Seth Low, president of the Federation, made 
the opening speech. While this was being deliv- 
ered, President Taft and the defeated Presidential 
candidate, Judge Parker, sat side by side. After 
a study of the President for thirty minutes face 
to face, one easily reaches the conclusion that he 
is a very human person. While Seth Low was 
reading what might be called his annual message 
to the Federation, the President borrowed a lead 
pencil from Judge Parker and proceeded to make 
on a small card the notes which he evidently used 
in his speech. 

The President possesses a goodly amount of 
the saving grace of humor. He is a pleasant 
speaker, with a good voice. While he is easily 
understood, his voice is not so robust as his body. 
His gestures were made with his right hand, in 
which he held his eye-glasses, when he did not use 
them in consulting his notes. The President, as 
to his body, does not look out of proportion. Of 
course, he is large, but in no sense is he coarse. 
He has a well-shaped head, with a preponderance 
front of the ears, resting easily but not jauntily 
on a neck not large for the size of the body. 

Just before the President left the stage, near 
the close of the meeting, and after Judge Parker, 
as the temporary chairman, had delivered his ad- 


dress, the two men grasped hands and stood for 
probably half a minute while the audience 
cheered. It made a very attractive tableaux, these 
leaders of two parties forgetting their partisan- 
ship in the friendship they felt as men. 

H. W. W. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE LIBRARY NOTES. 

Edgar Allen Brown, of the Class of 1890, was 
devoted to reading; his happiest hours at college 
were those he passed among favorite books or in 
talking of books with his friends. It was his wish 
that his patrimony be given to Swarthmore, for 
the purchase of books for the Library. His fam- 
ily carried out his wish. The sum of five thousand 
dollars was invested, and the annual income is 
applied to the purchase of books in English Liter- 
ature and allied subjects. In looking on the por- 
trait of Edgar Allen Brown, with his fine eager 
expression, and in reading the memorial tablet, 
at the entrance to Alcove 3, students may realize 
that here was just such a student as one of them- 
selves, a young man who loved his college and who 
proved his loyalty in this truly fine and enduring 
manner. 

It is our custom to give a list of the Edgar Allen 
Brown books from time to time. During the past 
year the following were among the books secured 
for the college library from this source: 

The New Oxford Dictionary; Shakespeare’s 
“Richard III” (Furness’ Variorum edition) ; Lord 
Avebury’s “Scenery of England’; Frederick Har- 
rison’s ‘““Memories and Thoughts,” “‘National and 
Social Problems,” “The Creed of a Layman,” “The 
Philosophy of Common Sense,” “Realities and 
Ideals” ; Johnson’s “Highways and Byways of the 
South” and “Of the Pacific Coast,” “New Eng- 
land and its Neighbors,” “English Hedgerows,” 
“French Byways”; the “English Highways and 
Byways” series (17 vols.) mentioned in our last 
Library Notes; Moriarity’s “Dean Swift’; Hos- 
mer’s “Young Sir Henry Vane”; “Memoir and 
Letters of Sara Coleridge’; George Borrows 
“Life and Correspondence”; Gasquet’s “Lord Ac- 
ton and His Circle”; the Marquess of Salisbury’s 
Essays; Jane Austen’s Novels (Edinburgh edi- 
tion) ; the Novels of the Bronte Sisters (Edin- 
burgh edition) ; “The Letters of John Ruskin to 
Charles Eliot Norton”; Norton’s “Church Build- 
ing in the Middle Ages” and “Travel and Study in 
Italy” ; Alfred Noyes’ “Drake: An English Epic”; 
“The Poems of Wordsworth” (illustrated) ; “The 
Life and Letters of George Bancroft”; E. S. Mar- 
tin’s Essays (3 vols.) ; Fiona Macleod’s “Washer 
of the Ford’; Will Low’s “Chronicle of Friend- 
ships”; Austin Dobson’s Poems; Literary His- 
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tories of Russia and of France; John Morley’s 
“Miscellanies” (4 vols.) ; Gomme’s “Folklore as 
an Historical Science”; Noyes’ “William Morris” ; 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works (10 vols.) ; Ver- 
non Lee’s “Hortus Vitae,” “Hauntings,” “En- 
chanted Woods,” “Genius Loci,” “The Spirit of 
Rome,” “Sentimental Traveller,” “Pope Jacynth” ; 
Maeterlinck’s ’Wisdom and Destiny,” “Life of 
the Bee,” “Treasure of the Humble,” “Old Fash- 
ioned Flowers,” “Life and Flowers,’ “The 
Double Garden”; Canon Rawnsley’s Works (4 
vols.) ; Donne’s Works; Page’s “‘Robert E. Lee’; 
Carpenter’s “Walt Whitman’; Symonds’ “Son- 
nets of Michael Angelo’; Mackintosh’s “Life of 
Archbishop Laud”; Trollope’s “Last Chronicles 
of Barset”; “The Carlyle-Emerson Correspond- 
ence.” J. RUSSELL HAYES, Librarian. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The winter session of this Quarterly Meeting 
was held at London Grove on Third-day, the 25th. 
One end of the immense meeting house was filled, 
though the attendance was smaller than usual, on 
account of the dangerous condition of many of 
the roads, London Grove being accessible by 
neither train nor trolley. Isaac Wilson was pres- 


ent with a minute from his Monthly Meeting, 


and he and Sidney Yarnall, of Philadelphia, were 
the speakers in the meeting for worship preced- 
ing the business session. The presence of both 
these Friends was recorded in a minute of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

At the business session Augustus Brosius was 
the Clerk. In the absence of Ella Broomell, the 
Assistant Clerk, Joanna B. Gawthrop, of West 
Grove, was appointed in her place for the day. 

The constituent Monthly Meetings of this 
Quarter are: Center, including the meetings of 
Center and Hockessin; Kennett, including Old 
Kennett, Kennett Square, and Unionville meet- 
ings; London Grove; New Garden, including 
New Garden, Mill Creek and West Grove; Penns- 
grove, including Pennsgrove and Homeville; Fal- 
lowfield, including Doe Run and Fallowfield. 

The business included reports of the Committee 
on Circular Meetings, which are held from time 
to time on First-day afternoons in all the meet- 
ing houses, and a report from the Committee on 
Temperance and Other Philanthropic Work. A 
number of conferences on matters of philan- 
thropic interest had been held in meeting houses 
and public halls. Both circular and_philan- 
thropic meetings had been largely attended by the 
general public. The queries on attendance of 
meetings and behavior in them, on love and unity, 


talebearing, differences, and on dealing with 
offenders were taken up. The regulation answers 
were read as usual, and they were passed with- 
out discussion, except from the visitors. 

Lunch was served to all present, and a meet- 
ing was held in the afternoon under the care of 
the Committee on Temperance and Other Philan- 
thropic Work. 

The work of the General Conference Commit- 
tee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, 
being introduced by the Chairman of the meet- 
ing, was discussed by Elma Preston, Francis 
Hicks, Mary Bartram, Robert Pyle and the Chair- 
man of the Advancement Committee, who hap- 
pened to be present as a visitor. Several Friends 
volunteered to receive contributions for the com- 
mittee’s work in their neighborhoods; Elma Pres- 
ton for Kennett Square, Florence Yerkes for New 
Garden and Joanna B. Gawthrop for West Grove. 
Friends were already organized for this service 
for London Grove and for Fallowfield. It was 
noted that Fallowfield had been among the most 
faithful in this matter. 

The consideration of the question, ‘““What is 
the Social Problem?” was introduced by Edward 
Pennock with a reading from Peabody’s “Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question.” The address 
was made by Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore 
College. An interested discussion followed, in 
which part was taken by J. Whittier Fulton, 
Robert Pyle, Sr., R. Barclay Spicer, Thomas Pass- 
more and others. 


TO FRIENDS WHO WISH FOR CHANGE. 


I do not mean to say we are bound to follow im- 
plicity in whatever our fathers did. To do so 
would be to discard all the light of current expe- 
rience—to reject all progress, all improvement— 
what I do say is, that if we supplant the opinions 
and policy of our fathers in any case, we should 
do so, upon evidence so conclusive, and argument 
so clear, that even their great authority, fairly 
considered and weighed, cannot stand. 

—A. Lincoln. 

In an age when the most enlightened, the most 
liberal statesmen, believed it to be within the 
province of the State to govern the conscience of 
men, the Quaker made his appeal to God, and to 
God alone. 

That appeal, that refusal of obedience to State 
ecclesiastical rule, has resulted in the removal 
from modern minds of all but a faint conception 
of church discipline; though at the time that it 
was made, and against it, the united experience of 
the human race was arranged. 
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Cave-man, tree-dweller, savage, barbarian, civ- 
ilized ; from time immemorial, the priest had ever 
stood between man and his Maker. 

But Quakerism was not simply a form of dis- 
sent; it was a step apart, a step forward, a step 
upward. 

And the proclamation so boldly made, that 
there was no barrier between man and his Maker; 
that there was a “light within” to which all should 
turn; was but a precursor to that which declared 
“all men free and equal.” 

That the early Quaker was persecuted, was but 
natural, for he who would detach the people from 
the teachings of men, must number as enemies, 
all who make a gain of teaching. 

Men weave not the web of their own fate; their 
acts and those of their fellows are to them but as 
a confusing mass of tangled threads. The pat- 
tern that the Master weaves they cannot see but 
thread by thread; and thus it is men grasp not the 
truth, but accepting blindly, repeat by rote tradi- 
tions and respectful formulas. 

As a picture must be placed in a proper light 
and at a proper distance from the eye to view it 
rightly so it is with men and events: they need 
time and distance for a just estimate of their 
value. 

Viewed thus, the Society of Friends is as a 
leaden casket that contains a precious jewel of 
truth. 

If there are Friends who feel the silence of the 
meeting oppressive; if there are Friends who feel 
the business of the meeting should be performed 
more expeditiously; if there are Friends who find 
it burdensome to wait for unity; let them seek out 
with patience the story of man’s intellectual 
growth, tracing step by step, from the world’s 
grey dawn, the naked savage, who fled from his 
own shadow as a thing of dread, down through 
countless ages; and thus learn the story of man’s 
search for God. EDGAR J. TAYLOR. 

Westbrook, Conn. 


When I look at the Cross of Christ I see what 
the love of God can do in a man’s heart; I see 
that by communion with God’s love, Jesus :of 
Nazareth went to that extent in his love for men 
that he gave up his life, he gave up everything, 
to be true to his redemptive mission. I see be- 
hind that the seeking love of God, and it is to that 
I trust; not to any theory of the Atonement— 
your clever theologian may find it is all wrong to- 
morrow—but to God who was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself—not to a theory but 
to God himself.—W. E. Orchard, in The Christian 
Commonwealth (London). 
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FRIENDLY MEMORIES AND SUGGESTIONS. 


A Clear Creek Monthly Meeting Friend met me 
one day in Sterling on his way to visit other iso- 
lated Friends further on. 

This little gathering of “Quaker Two” was not 
directly a premeditated Society call, yet it was a 
preparative meeting of some similarity to those 
I knew when a boy, though not preceded by a sea- 
son of silence which my father would usually 
break when he thought “Friends’ minds were 
easy.” 

At this particular meeting the other day, we 
did not discuss ‘‘Friends’ principles,” but the pol- 
icy of their official paper. 

We were glad that the /ntelligencer sometimes 
accepts contributions outside of the ordinary 
channel. A rut written article usually runs so 
smooth that when you read the heading and 
watch the hole at the other end you can almost 
grasp the middle sections in line of travel with 
the eyes closed, yet I ‘usually read these straight 
passage pages on First-day mornings, lest we for- 
get. 

When I was a boy it was my fun to chase squir- 
rels as they ran the rails of the old-time zigzag 
worm fence of Pennsylvania make. I have re- 
ceived several letters from Eastern Friends late- 
ly, whose faces or names I never knew, they call- 
ing me an “entire stranger.’”’ They were prompted 
by reading my recent letter in Intelligencer. The 
tone of their letters shows that their interest was 
as was mine as I watched the fence squirrel men- 
tioned above and nothing indicated that their 
“minds were not easy.” 

Their plain style of writing as well as sentiment 
shows the pen held by an elderly man. I imag- 
ine these Friends in meeting sit up on high 
benches. 

My brother Chalkley recently advised me to 
cut out Grand Army references in my Quaker let- 
ters, as he thought the gauge did not fit the track. 
He now asks me to add another preacher name 
to our band of four Grand Army brothers, as I 
had omitted Hugh “Lindley” in “Friendly Memo- 
ries’”’ January Ist, 1910. I had forgotten that 
Lindley, like Comly, Chalkley and Dillwyn, was a 
minister of fame. 

Sometimes what we say in meeting-houses 
sounds different from common conversation on 
the highway, yet it means much the same. A joke 
may sometimes help in a sick room, but is out of 
place at a funeral. GEO. D. JOHN. 

Sterling, Ill. 


Let us go on to perfection. —Hebrews. 
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COMMUNION WITH HEAVEN. 


My friend, J. S. Sherwood, sent me a copy of 
Reason, containing an allusion to myself in con- 
nection with the “Nobel Prize,” and I feel a lib- 
erty in the truth to write you the following in 
reference to myself. Next month I will be eighty- 
three years of age. I have been a minister in the 
Society of Friends for some thirty-four years, and 
during that time I had experienced communion 
with heaven at times and seasons through the 
mercies of Infinite Intelligence; and, being a de- 
voted lover of Jesus, had wondered often that I 
had never received a message or manifestations 
from Himself as a personality. When recently 
I was overshadowed by the Holy Spirit and in- 
quiring, ‘“‘Who is it?” the reply was, “I am Jesus. 
Thou art interested concerning my sayings,—that 
is a saying of mine, ‘If ye then being evil (im- 
perfect) know how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more your Heavenly Father 
(will) give good gifts to them that ask Him.’ ” 

The door of my sitting-room here was immedi- 
ately opened by a caller, and the blessed mani- 
festation partly ended. 

I felt at liberty at our recent yearly meeting to 
speak of this, and it was well received, they well 
knowing that credulity was never charged against 
me. 

Since then, at a time of abasement and a lack 
of heavenly light, the Blessed of Souls again mani- 
fested Himself unto me personally, lifting me out 
of darkness into the marvellous light of the Spirit 
of Truth, and I wrote the following lines with 
tears of grateful emotion in my eyes: 


OUR ELDER BROTHER. 
Blessed Jesus, gracious Lord, 
Be thou with us with the Word 
That our Father gave to thee 
As thou walked in Galilee. 
And, O, Angel Brother, dear, 
Make the vision yet more clear. 
We are weak, and thou art strong— 
Help us to resist the wrong. 
Thorns and thistles choke the way— 
Lead us that we may not stray. 
Aid us that we watch and pray 
Without wavering every day. 
Thou wast tempted when on earth, 
In the land that gave thee birth, 
And knowest well the power of sin 
To sear and harden all within! 
We pray, dear Father, we may be, 
At one with Him, and one with Thee! 


In Reason. DAVID NEWPORT. 


The strike of the shirt-waist girls in New York 
and Philadelphia has its justification in the fact 
that it is a struggle for an honest existence. 

—Philadelphia Record. 
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THE HOLINESS OF HUMAN LIFE. 
[Extract from “Parenthood and Race Culture,” by Dr. 
Caleb W. Saleeby.] 


The establishment not in statutes, but in the 
consciences of men and women, of a true relig- 
ion, based upon these perdurable and evident 
dogmas: that all human life is holy, all mothers 
and all children; that history is made in the 
nursery, that the individual dies, that therefore 
children determine the destinies of all civilization; 
that the race which succeeds with its mammoth 
ships and its manufactures, but fails to produce 
men and women, is on the brink of irretrievable 
doom; that the body of man is an animal, en- 
dowed with the animal instincts necessary for 
self-preservation, and the perpetuation of the 
race, but that, if the possession of this body by a 
conscious spirit looking before and after, is any- 
thing more than a “sport” of the evolutionary 
force, it demands, the blind animal instincts not- 
withstanding, that the desecration of motherhood, 
the perennial slaughter and injury of children, 
the casual, unconsidered birth of children for 
whom there is no room or light or air or food, 
and of children whose inheritance condemns them 
to misery, insanity, or crime, must cease; and 
that the recurrent drama of human love and 
struggle reaches its happy ending, not when the 
protagonists are married, but when they join 
hands over a little child that promises to be a 
worthy heir of all the ages. 

This religion must teach that the spectacle of 
a prematurely aged and weary and hopeless 
mother, which he who runs or rides may see, pro- 
duced by our rude foreshadowing of civilization, 
is an affront to all honest and thoughtful eyes: 
that where there are no mothers, such as mothers 
should be, the people will assuredly perish though 
everything they touch should turn to gold, though 
science and art and philosophy should flourish as 
never before. I believe that history rightly read, 
teaches these tremendous lessons. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The association met First 
month 24th. A paper was read on the subject, 
“What Are the Functions of the Yearly, the Quar- 
terly, the Monthly and the Preparative Meetings? 
What relation do they bear to each other, and 
are the original ideas of them carried out?’’ 
followed by an essay on, “The Sayings and Doings 
of Friends during the years 1651-2-3.” The dis- 
cussion on these papers brought out the facts that 
meetings at that time appointed Committees on 
Sufferings, to attend to the needs of those Friends 
who were imprisoned because of their beliefs; and 
the fact that proselyting was practiced by the 
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early Friends but was later done away with en- 
tirely. The question was asked, “Why, if our be- 
liefs are good, should we be so selfish as not to 
let others know and have the benefit of them?” 
Interesting anecdotes of Cromwell and James 
Naylor, and of others, were told. Two extracts 
from John Woolman’s Journal were read. In 
the discussion which followed, John Woolman’s 
powerful influence, while at Newport, against the 
slave trade, was mentioned, and that, in conse- 
quence, the Yearly Meeting of 1758 forbade all 
members from owning or trading in slaves. 
OLIVIA M. RoGers, Sec’y. 

NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young 
Friends’ Association holds its meetings regularly 
twice a month, on the second and fourth First- 
day evenings, in the parlor of the Brooklyn Meet- 
ing House. At each meeting a paper from a 
series of subjects, chosen at the beginning of the 
year, is read, a live, interesting discussion always 
following. This is the program as arranged for 
the year 1909-10: 

Tenth month 10th, Passing of Etherialism, Eva 
S. Browning. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Tenth month 24th, Service—Religion of the 
Modern Church, Marianna Rawson. 

Eleventh month 14th, Work—Religion of the 
Compensation of Effort, Harriet Cox McDowell. 

Eleventh month 28th, Health—Religion of 
Christian Science, Abbie M. Babcock. 

Twelfth month 12th, Spiritualism—Religion of 
the Occult, Alice R. Linvill. 

First month 9th, Agnosticism—Principle of 
Self-Reliance, Jonathan Pierce. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
First month 23d, Tendency of Modern School 
Methods, Amy J. Miller. 
Second month 13th, Tendency of the Modern 
Novel, Helen C. McCloy. 
Second month 27th, Tendency of the Modern 
Stage, Dr. Charles McDowell. 


SOCIAL. 


Third month 18th, Corruption in Elections— 
The Rule of Bossism, Percy Russell. 

Third month 27th, Tariff—The Whited Sep- 
ulcher, Clarence P. Browning. 

Fourth month 10th, Modern Ideals for Revenue, 
Edward B. Rawson. 

Fourth month 24th, Abuse of Power in the De- 
partment of dublic Safety, J. Barnard Walton. 

Fifth month 8th, Law and the Miscarriage of 
Justice, Henry M. Haviland. 

Fifth month 22, Foreshadowings, Elizabeth 
Stover. ALICE R. LINVILL, Sec’y. 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—The association met at the 
Cornwall Meeting House on the afternoon of the 
day on which the Monthly Meeting was held, First 
month 16th. The president, Blanche E. Brown, 
read the sixth chapter of Matthew. Asa new fea- 
ture, the children were permitted to take part in 
the exercises; a recitation by Dorothy Cocks and 
a reacing by Rowland C. Cocks contributed to 
make the meeting of added interest. Charles C. 
Cocks read a portion of the Journal of George 
Fox. William B. Cocks made some remarks that 
were very interesting and instructive regarding 
the Mormons and their Church. Samuel and 
Martha Willetts, of Purchase, N. Y., were pres- 
ent and both favored the association with short 
addresses. Elizabeth K. Seaman gave “The Story 
of a Dream,” this being a story that she had read. 
This meeting was much appreciated by those 
present, and the visitors with us gave us much 
encouragement. E. K.S., Cor. Sec’y. 

WOODLAND, VA.—The association was held at 
the home of Sarah E. Anthony, First month 23d. 
The president read the twelfth chapter of Ro- 
mans. The report of the conference of Friends’ 
Associations was read by Reuben R. Gillingham; 
a poem, “How He Helped Himself,” was read by 


Lucy Buckman; a short selection, called ““A Boy’s 
Idea of a Square Deal,” was read by Eleanor 


Suckman. Twelve members responded to roll 
call. After some discussion, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the meeting house, Second 
month 20th. BERTHA S. BUCKMAN, 
Sec’y pro tem. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
[Written by Edward N. Harned, Twelfth month 31st, 
1882, while he was a student at Buchtel College, Ohio.] 


Good bye! old friend, the time draws near, 
When in the mid-night and the snow, 
Without a comrade thou must go: 

Who to so many hearts art dear. 


Old year, thou unto me hast brought, 
So much of joy: so little woe: 
I cannot feel thy pulse grow slow, 
Without a parting farewell thought. 


Though of the hopes you held in view, 
When you were young and strong and gay, 
Some like the dew have passed away, 
They have but led the way to new. 


Farewell, old friend, I see thy form 
Move slowly from me in the dark, 
As on the sea some stranger bark 

Passes and leaves us in the storm. 
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While hither comes with lightsome tread, 
New Year, from that mysterious sea, 
Whose waters of Eternity 

Send back that answer to the dead. 


His form to us will soon grow dear: 
We soon shall love him as a friend: 
And when he shall approach his end 

We'll sadly lay him on his bier. 


But oh! the hopes, the prayers, the fears 
With which we speed him on his way: 
Oh, will his hours be light and gay, 

Or fraught with anguish, pain and tears! 


Whate’er the future has in store 
God help us live the truer life 
With less of bitterness and strife 

And more of love than heretofore. 


BIRTHS. 


BOSLER.—At Ogontz, Pa., on Twelfth month 11, 1909, 
to Lester Comly and Marion Watson Bosler, a son, who 
is named Lester Comly Bosler, Jr. 

RITTER.—tTenth month 28, 1909, to J. Irvin and A. 


Maud Stackhouse Ritter, a son, named William Emmett 
Tinker Ritter. 


THOMAS.—At “Kirkside,” Silver Spring, Md., on First 
month 22, 1910, to Edward Clifton and Elizabeth O. M. 
Thomas, a daughter, who is named Mariana Thomas. 


DEATHS. 


BONNE.—At Columbus, N. J., First month 13, 1910, 
Mary L. Bonne, at her home, aged 78 years; a member of 
Mansfield Meeting. 

LINTON.—At Orlando, Fla., First month 23, 1910, 
Cyrus W. Linton, husband of Anna H. Linton, and son of 
Hannah W. and the late Charles Linton, in the 53d year 
of his age. 

God endowed him with a soul full of love, kindness and 
integrity. He was of a forgiving spirit, bearing malice 
toward none, but giving cheer and comfort to many sad- 
dened hearts, fulfilling the Scriptural injunction, letting 
not his left hand know what his right hand did. 

The good influence of his active, cheerful, honest life 
leaves a lasting impress on the lives of all those who knew 
him; the confidence, not only of his family, but of all 
those with whom he had dealings, and the realization of a 
true home, that place which he loved better than any 
other on earth, form the most lasting monument a man 
can build—through living a clean, upright life, as did our 
brother, whose acquaintance was a helping hand towards 
higher manhood and God. 

LONGSTRETH.—Suddenly, in Philadelphia, on First 
month 28, 1910, Emily T., wife of John L. Longstreth, in 
her 68th year; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing. Many relatives and friends who had loved her and 
were bereaved by her death, attended her funeral, held 
in Race Street Meeting House on the 31st. Words of 
sympathy and appreciation were spoken by Margaret 
Howard, Samuel S. Ash, Sarah M. Carver, Sarah B. Flit- 
craft, Joel Borton, Sarah T. Linvill, Sidney S. Yarnall, 
Sarah Griscom and Henry W. Wilbur. 
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MEREDITH.—At her home near Pomona, Cal., First 
month 20, 1910, Amanda, wife of Lewis Meredith, and 
daughter of John and Hannah Griest, late of Balbec, 
Indiana. She was born in York County, Pa., in 1847, 
and moved to Jay County with her parents in 1850, 
where she resided until her marriage in 1875, when she 
and her husband settled in Iowa. They lived in Iowa and 
Kansas until 1887, when they settled in California, where 
they continued to reside until her death. Though for 
thirty years living away from Friends, she remained 
firm in the faith, always reading the Intelligencer. After 
Orange Grove Meeting was established she attended as 
often as circumstances would permit. 

She took an active interest in all things for the benefit 
of the community, worked with the W. C. T. U. and kin- 
dred organizations. Generous and sympathetic, she was 
known as the friend of the poor. Keeping in touch with 
the activities of the times, she was well equipped to 
perform her duties and to raise the standard of the 
community in which she lived. Above all, she was a 
homemaker, where peace always prevailed, and the re- 
mark was often made by those who visited her home that 
it was so restful to be there. 

Portland, Ind. Wo. GRIEST. 


WOOLLE Y.—At the home of her son-in-law, Thomas 
C. Hogue, in West Chester, Pa., First month 29, 1910, 
Susan H. Woolley, widow of John R. Woolley, and 
daughter of Joseph and Phebe Taylor, of West Goshen, 
Chester County, Pa., in the 86th year of her age. Of 
this dear Friend it may truly be said, her life work was 
so completely and beautifully finished that when the call 
came, “Steward, give up thy stewardship,” the willing 
hands folded and the weary eyes closed to open in another 
world. “Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mark P. Rich, of Woodbourne, Pa., who is well known 
to the attenders of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, slipped 
on the ice a few weeks ago and broke his leg. He is 
doing well, but is still confined to his bed, and it will be 
several weeks before he is able to go out.. 


One of our subscribers writes from Preston, Md., “My 
mother, at the age of 79 nearly, reads the Intelligence 
regularly, and from all her reading matter, with the ex- 
ception of her Bible, seems to derive the greatest com- 
fort, strength and pleasure from it. She also enjoys 
Scattered Seeds, which she frequently reads First-day 
afternoon to the little children at our home.” 


Of the many calendars that come to the Intelligencer 
office the first of each year, the one that always holds 
the place of honor is that published by New York Monthly 
Meeting. Their calendar this year is headed by a vignette 
of Elias Hicks, accompanied by a picture of the meeting 
house at Jericho, Long Island, that he helped to build in 
1787. The calendar proper is very clear, the figures be- 
ing in white on a black ground. Each sheet contains at 
the bottom a list of the preparative, monthly and quar- 
terly meetings, etc., occurring during the month. 
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We have also received a calendar issued by the Monthly 
Meeting of Wilmington, Del. This shows a good picture 
of their fine old meeting house, and under the calendar 
sheets the places and dates of the quarterly meetings are 
given. 


A colored woman who lives near the Schofield School, 
Aiken, S. C., said in conversation: “I heard Miss Scho- 
field in Zion Church, and she said that though her mother 
was in heaven, she thanked her yet for the way she 
brought her up. I had my baby in my lap, the one that 
is teaching school in Florida now (she was eight months 
old then), and I said to myself, I’ll try and bring mine up 
to say that of me, and she has helped me with all my 
eight children.” 


The members of the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting at 
Race Street who reside in West Philadelphia, who have 
not received (or desire) a copy of the last Yearly Meet- 
ing proceedings will find copies at the meeting house at 
35th and Lancaster Avenue; apply to W. J. MacWatters. 


Friends desiring to attend Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing on Second month 10th will find conveyances at Jen- 
kintown station on the arrival of train leaving Reading 
Terminal at 8.36 to convey them to the meeting house. 
Friends coming south will be met at same time. Those 


CALENDAR 
—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 


Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- | 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- | 
ery First-day at ll a.m. Adult School | 


is 


posed of Friends of all branches, in 
before meeting. 


—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every 
First-day, of Friends of both 
branches, at home of Geo. M. and 
Marian Palmer, 723 Clifton Ave., at 
7 p. m., for a study of the life of Paul, 
followed by devotional exercises. 
SECOND MONTH 4TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Wilmington, Del., Young Friends’ 
Association at Friends’ School Gym- 
nasium, 4th and West Sts. An illus- 
trated lecture, “Progress and Better- 
ment in Japan,” by Dr. Charles A. 
McDowell, at 8.15 p. m. 

—Musicale under care of Young | 
Friends’ Association in Auditorium, | 
140 N. 15th St., Phila. For program 


see page 79. Cards of admission 50 | 
cents. 


INTELLIGENCER 


attending Select Meeting on Fourth-day will be met at 
same place on arrival of train leaving Reading Terminal 
at 10 o’elock. Luncheon will be served in the School 
building. All are cordially invited. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Last week was a very busy one for both teachers and 
students. The final mid-year examinations were given 
and the entire week was devoted to them, except Sixth-day 
afternoon, when the registration for the next semester’s 
work was completed. 

At a recent meeting of the men of the two upper classes, 
for the purpose of electing men to serve on the Student 
Government Committee for the second semester, the fol- 
lowing were chosen: T. Jay Sproul, Conrad W. Wick- 
ham, John F. Johnson, Emmor B. Roberts and Raymond 
K. Denworth. 

The new Women’s Student Government Committee con- 
sists of Elsie Fenton, President; Marie Sellers, Ethel 
Albertson, Irvana Wood, Virginia Keeney, Ruth Sharp, 
Edna Richards. 

On Second-day, First month 29th, the basketball team 
played the Navy five at Annapolis. Great interest was 
centered in this game, especially as Swarthmore had 
defeated the Army, the great rival of the Navy, the week 
before. The final score of the game was 53-16 in favor 
of the Navy. W. i. £71¢ 


An administrator 


one who finds 


out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 
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SECOND MO. 5TH (7TH-DAY). 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
at 15th and Race Sts., at 1 p. m. 
Ministers and Elders the day before 
at 3 p. m. 


SECOND MO. 6TH (1ST-DAY). 

Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Annie Grif- 
fen, 39 S. Lexington Ave., at 11 a. m. 

At Lansdowne, Del. Co., Pa., a 
circular meeting at 3 p. m. under the 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting. 

Providence Meeting and First-day 
school, Media, Pa., visited by Joel 
sorton. Meeting 10.15 a. m. First- 
day school at 11 a. m. Visitors al- 
ways welcome. 

—Meeting in Coatesville, at3.15 P. M. 
in the Century Club Room, will be 
attended by Isaac Wilson, Susan W. 
Janney, Vincent Pownall and wife, and 
Frank M. Bartram. 

At Race Street, Philadelphia, at 
10.30 a. m., Nathanial Richardson, of 
Byberry present; at 11.45, after- 
meeting conference, “Religion of the 
early Aryans,’ Jane P. Rushmore. 


At Girard Avenue, at 9.45 a. m., | 


Junior Conference, “Differences be- 
tween Members of a Religious So- 
ciety—Dealing with Offenders,” dis- 
cussion introduced by R. 
First-day school at same 
hour; meeting for worship at 11, 
Isaac Wilson present. 

-At West Philadelphia (35th and 
Lancaster Ave.), at 11 a. m., Jesse 
H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, 
present; First-day school and confer- 
ence classes at 10 a. m. 

At Friends’ 


sarclay 
Spicer; 


Home for Children, 


4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, | 


at 3 p. m., meeting for worship. All 
interested in_ religious 
children cordially invited. 

New York Meeting, at 221 E. 
15th Street, at 11 a. m. Joseph S. 
Walton expects to attend. 

At Coatesville, Pa., in Century 
Hall, a meeting of Friends, at 3.30 
p. m. 
attend. 
SECOND MO. 8TH (3RD-DAY). 

Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, at 
Trenton, N. J., at 2.30 p. m. 
N. Rogers, clerk. 

SECOND MO. 10TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Abington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Abington (near Jenkintown), Pa., at 
10 a.m. Ministers and Elders the day 
before at 11 a. m. Conveyances at 
Jenkintown on arrival of train leav- 
ing Reading Terminal at 8.36. Train 
coming south will be met at same 
time. 


Isaac Wilson and others will 


Laura 


training of 





JESUS OF 
NAZARETH 


IN THE 


LIGHT OF TO-DAY 


By ELBERT RUSSELL 


Professor in Earlham College 
Author of “Ihe Parables of Jesus” 


AN INTERESTING MODERN VIEW-POINT 


In this book Professor Russell 
makes ‘‘an effort to show Jesus in 
His saving truth and power to those 
who may be alienated from the 
Christ of past generations.’’ The 
result is clear and impressive. 

The author considers the character 
of the Saviour reverently yet without 
passion. Assuming the standpoint 
of the intelligent man of to-day, — 
‘‘who thinks in terms of the evolu- 
tionary philosophy and who pre- 
supposes the commonly accepted 
results of Biblical criticism’’—he 
makes a fresh interpretation, simple 
and popular in method and positive 
and religiously helpful in its result of 
the historical character and spiritual 
significance of Jesus of Nazareth. 


12 mo. 5} by 7}in. 112 pages Silk Cloth 


Price 60 Cents Net 
Postage 6 Cents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sheets 
Pillow Cases, Spreads 


Standard Qualities at Unusual Savings 


33c Pillow Cases, 42x40, inches 
28c each 
35c Pillow Cases, 45x40'< inches 
30c each 
40c Pillow Cases, 50x40's inches 
35c each 
55c Bolster Cases, 42x76'¢ inches 
50c each 
60c Bolster Cases, 45x76}, inches 


55c each 
$1.05 Sheets, 63x99 inches 
now 98c each 
$1.05 Sheets, 72x93, inches 
now 98c each 
$1.25 Sheets, 81x99 inches 
now $1.15 each 
$1.35 Sheets, 90x99 inches 
now $1.25 each 
Extra-large Satin-finish Bed Spreads 
handsome Marseilles patterns, size 
90x100 inches :— 
$4 Bed Spreads—plain hemmed 
$3.00 each 
$5 Bed Spreads—plain hemmed 
$4.00 each 
$4.50 Bed Spreads, scalloped, cut 
corners $3.50 each 
$6 Marseilles Bed Spreads, extra 
large $5.00 each 
. Aisles 11 and 12 Filbert Street 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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| . ° y 
| auditorium, 140 N. 
| 8 p. m. 
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SECOND MO. 12TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Miami Quarterly Meeting at 
Waynesville, O., at 10 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders the day before at 2 p. m. 

—Salem Quarterly Meeting, in Sal- 
em, O., at 11 a. m. (sun time). Min- 
isters and Elders at 10 a. m. 

—New York Monthly Meeting, 
at 110 Schermerhorn Street, Brook- 
lyn, at 2.30 p. m. Evening meeting 
omitted for this month only. 


SECOND MO. 13TH (1ST-DAY). 


—Sarah B. Flitcraft expects to at- 
tend meeting at 15th and Race Sts., 


| Phila., at 10.30 a. m. 


—At Race Street, Philadelphia, in 
the evening, a special meeting for 
worship, under care of Membership 
Committee, at 8 o’clock, Isaac Wilson 
present. 

SECOND MO. 14TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Annual meeting of Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association, in the 
15th Street, at 
Election of officers. Refresh- 
ments for entire membership. 
SECOND MO. 19TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, 
at Short Creek Meeting House, near 
Emerson, O. 

—Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Pelham, Ontario, Canada. 

SECOND MO, 21ST (2ND-DAY). 

—Centre Quarterly 
Unionville, Pa. 


Meeting, at 


—Duanesburg Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Albany. La Vergne F. Gard- 
ner, of Poughkeepsie, will attend. 
SECOND MO. 22ND (38RD-DAY). 

—Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders the day 
before at 10.30 a. m. Ministering 
Friends and others gladly welcomed.- 
Franklin S. Zelley, clerk. 

SECOND MO. 26TH (7TH-DAY) 

—Bucks Quarterly 
Wrightstown, Pa. 
SECOND MO. 26TH 7TH-DAY). 

—Blue River Quarterly Meeting, in 
Chicago, Ill. 


Meeting, at 


In this month’s St. Nicholas, Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne has much of inter- 
est to say of Books and Reading; and 
Nature and Science has “a really 
truly fairy story,” about the wonder- 
ful glass models of certain curious 
little animals in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 





